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tions of the affective system, refers them to various organs, and ascribes 
them to external causes. The perceptive system has as its basis the 
element of attention, which, though still under the influence of external 
impressions, includes also the active play of the will by which the sense 
organs focus objects, thereby rendering them more clear and distinct. 
Finally, in the fourth, or reflective system, the active element rises to still 
greater prominence. The self now recognizes its own productive activity 
and unifies all elements of consciousness. Reasoning is the characteristic 
function of this stage of mentality, and here the author discusses the 
elements of Biran's logic. 

His ethics, aesthetics, and religion are given brief but clear treatment, 
while the final section is devoted to Biran's relation to subsequent thinkers : 
Cousin, Comte, Renouvier, and Fouille'e. 

Perhaps the lack most generally felt by the reader will be that of a final 
section summarizing the chief points of Biran's system and presenting the 
pertinent criticisms which are scattered throughout the work. But where 
the chosen task has been so well executed it may seem ungracious to de- 
mand more. 

Brown University. Walter G. Everett. 

Zur Grundlegung der Psychologie des Lrteils. Von Ernst Schrader. 
Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1903. — pp. 98. 

Dr. Schrader attempts to analyze the act of judging and to determine 
what constitutes its basis. He confines his inquiry solely to the elemen- 
tary forms of the judgment, since he feels that it is only upon this level 
that the investigator can hope for success. The major portion of the mono- 
graph is devoted to a discussion of problems which have only the remotest 
bearing on the subject in hand ; thus the first sixty-four pages deal exclu- 
sively with psychological methodology and with the law of parsimony. 
The remainder of the paper is an abridgment of the author's forthcoming 
work on Die Analyse des Urteils. 

The possibility of judging falsely is held to be of prime importance in 
the mental life. If all judgments were true from the outset, there would, 
of course, be no need of subsequent correction ; all complexes of mental 
processes would then possess the same purely mechanical character as do 
our perceptions and associations of ideas. And the laws of perception and 
of association would be sufficient to account for all mental phenomena. 
But false judgments do occur, and their correction is an essential condition 
to progress in our thinking. It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce a 
third principle, in addition to the two groups of laws cited, in order to ac- 
count for the novel feature which appears in the judgment. 

Accordingly Dr. Schrader seeks in the emendation of false judgments 
for that process which is characteristic of thejudgment consciousness. He 
cites the following incident and hinges his whole discussion upon it : " One 
day while out for a walk I saw in the distance a figure which I at first took 
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to be a woman dressed in yellow On coming nearer, however, I per- 
ceived that the person was pushing a wheelbarrow ; and not until then 
did I recognize that what I saw was a workman wearing a yellow apron." 
An analysis of this experience reveals the presence of three consecutive 
perceptions — the perception of 'woman,' of ' pushing-of-wheelbarrow, ' 
and of 'workman.' An essential feature of the experience is the fact that 
the first perception was subsequently declared to be false, a declaration 
which came about through the agency of the second perception. 

The comparison of a perception which holds true throughout with one 
which turns out to be false, shows that the content persists unchanged in 
the former case, while in the latter case the initial content undergoes a 
change ; a portion of it is ejected and permanently excluded from con- 
sciousness by a subsequent perception. It is the logical opposition between 
the ideas ' woman ' and ' pushing-of-wheelbarrow ' which leads to the re- 
jection of the former idea and the ultimate acceptance of ' workman.' The 
idea ' woman,' or at least that part of it which is not also contained in the 
idea 'workman,' is suppressed by the idea of 'pushing-of-wheelbarrow.' 
This opposition and suppression conditions our rejection of one alternative 
and our assent to the other alternative. Judgment is in its essence a product 
of the negative relation between ideas. The assent which constitutes the 
judgment is nothing else than a refusal to assent to the contrary proposition. 

Dr. Schrader's argument is exceedingly difficult to follow. Digressions 
are frequent, and there is a lack of discrimination in his use of the terms 
perception and judgment. There are numerous references to certain laws 
of perception which are said to be admitted by all psychologists, but no- 
where does one find a formulation of these laws nor any indication of what 
they are. It can scarcely be said that the author's search for a non- 
mechanical explanation of the judgment has been successful. The whole 
discussion is couched in terms of mechanical forces ; ideas suppress each 
other, exclude each other from consciousness, lift each other over the 
threshold of consciousness, and the like. It is true that this mechanical 
play of ideas is based upon a logical opposition, but no attempt is made to 
define the concept or the process in such detail as its importance in the 
system demands. It is not impossible that the principle to which Dr. 
Schrader attaches so much importance may turn out to be of value to the 
psychologist. But this factor can never hope to be evaluated or even 
recognized until its nature and its mode of functioning have been charac- 
terized. Dr. Schrader makes no mention of the work of Jerusalem, Marbe, 
Meinong, or of any other investigator of the judgment, t -yy ]5 A j Rn 

The Mental Traits of Sex : An Experimental Investigation of the Normal 
Mind in Men and Women. By Helen Bradford Thompson. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1903. — pp. vii, 188. 
This book is an account of a series of experiments carried on by the 

author in the psychological laboratory of the University of Chicago during 



